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tific man, and there are very few such men in any century. Those 
who knew him say that he was a charming companion, and loved con- 
versation. He was frequently consulted upon knotty scientific points, 
and his talk, which at first was general, began to turn by degrees to 
the point in question, and gradually the true solution came forth in a 
manner which seemed to delight himself as much as the propounder 
of the question. All speak of his keen sense of wit and humor, 
and here and there in different periodicals can be found little poems 
which testify to his versatility of mind. He was, moreover, a very 
religious man, and showed the fulness of his nature by his deep and 
reverential interest in all the problems of life and mind which are 
concerned in a belief in a future state. 



EUGENE EMMANUEL VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 

The death of Eugene Emmanuel Violi.et-le-Duc, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, brought to a sudden close a career of remark- 
able singleness of purpose, independence of character, industry, and 
success. He was the son of a well-known archaeologist and man of 
letters, who was attached to the court of Charles X., holding the 
office of Conservateur des Batiments Royaux. Our associate early 
manifested the remarkable powers of observation and delineation 
which have added such brilliancy to his achievements in letters and in 
art. It is said that even in his childhood he used to amuse the king 
with portraits of the personages about the court. He was educated at 
the Lycee Bourbon ; but instead of going to the Ecole Polytechnique, 
to which he had been destined, and to which the character of his mind 
seemed particularly to be adapted, he chose to place himself in the 
atelier of the architect Achille Leclerc. But though he thus seemed 
to abandon science for art, it soon appeared that the difference was 
rather in the subject-matter of his study than in the spirit and aim 
with which it was to be pursued. He soon found that for the purely 
aesthetic spirit in which the study of architecture was followed at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts he had but little sympathy. The methods 
which aimed to develop the creative faculty and the powers of design 
through the cultivation of the taste and imagination were repugnant to 
him. Architecture, to his mind, was a thing to be investigated, reasoned 
out, and thoroughly understood ; and he believed that it was to be un- 
derstood only through a scientific study of the constructive processes 
upon which it is based, and a scientific study of the monuments that 
have marked its historical development. Refusing, accordingly, to take 
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part in the exercises and to share the distinctions of a school to which 
the genius of Due, Vandoyer, Duban, and Labrouste were already- 
adding a new renown, he turned to the study of the buildings of the 
Middle Age, the neglect with which they had so long been treated 
giving to his investigations much of the interest of new discovery 
together with the zest of a practical protest against that neglect, while 
the paramount importance of constructive considerations in the devel- 
opment of the mediaeval styles rendered them specially congenial to 
the cast of his mind. 

•In thus throwing himself out of the beaten track, and in maintain- 
ing and defending the isolated position in which he placed himself, it 
was almost inevitable that he should assume the tone and attitude of 
a partisan, a relentless critic of commonly received opinions, an un- 
compromising advocate of newly revealed truths ; and this attitude 
was not, on the whole, perhaps, uncongenial to his vigorous and com- 
bative disposition. But if the tone of his numerous writings is pre- 
vailingly polemical rather than judicial, if he too constantly turns aside 
to decry what he stigmatized as " official art," or to enforce with pas- 
sionate insistance the necessity of what he considered a " rational " 
procedure, this must be imputed rather to the conditions of his life, 
which was one of protest and controversy, than to narrowness of spirit 
or deficiency of intellectual comprehension. Indeed, he was too truly 
a man of science not to exhibit, as sooner or later he did not fail to do, 
a truly catholic appreciation for every form of excellence. 

The somewhat solitary position thus assumed was maintained with 
singular self-reliance and astonishing labor. For twenty years he 
studied the monumental remains of France, of every period, bringing 
to their illustration all the light that exhaustive researches among 
contemporary documents could afford. In this he was greatly aided 
by the establishment in 1837 of the Commission des Monuments His- 
toriques, of which he was a member. During the next twenty years 
he gave to the public, in rapid succession, the admirable literary works 
which will render his name forever famous, in which he embodied the 
results of these researches, the Dictionnaire Saisonnee de V Architecture, 
in ten volumes ; the Dictionnaire du Mobilier, in six ; the Entretiens sur 
V Architecture, in two ; and the Histoire de V Architecture Militaire du 
Moyen Age, in one, this last being in part made up from the military 
articles in the Dictionnaire. He also published a series of letters from 
Sicily ; a collection of historical documents under the name of the 
Album de Ste. Theodosie ; a work on the cities and ruins of Central 
America; descriptions of the city of Carcassonne, of the Chateau de 
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Coucy, and of the Chateau of Pierrefonds ; a geological and topo- 
graphical work upon Mt. Blanc, recording the result of observations 
made during successive summers ; a work upon modern fortification ; 
and a volume upon the chapels of Notre Dame de Paris, with details 
of the decorations as restored by him. Besides these more serious 
works, he printed from time to time a number of lighter volumes, the 
work of his leisure hours : " The Story of a House " ; " The History 
of Human Habitations " ; " The History of a Fortress " ; " The His- 
tory of a Cathedral and of an Hotel-de-Ville " ; and finally, his last 
work, " How to learn to Draw." These are all thrown into the form 
of fictitious narrative, in which, as in most examples of historical fiction, 
it is not always easy to separate what is due to the invention of the 
writer from what is due to his erudition. He was also a frequent con- 
tributor to the artistic journals, publishing, among other things, a series 
of papers in V Art, upon the subject of restorations. 

All these works are profusely illustrated with wood-cuts and en- 
gravings, made from drawings by his own hand, of extraordinary 
variety, beauty, and elaboration of detail. 

But if these thirty-three volumes are the best record of his intelli. 
gence and learning, they by no means form the substance of his work, 
nor are the illustrations by which they are embellished the chief exam- 
ples of his skill. These are rather to be found ia the magnificent 
series of drawings which he executed for the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques, and those which he from time to time exhibited in 
the Salon. These comprised, among others, a set of drawings of old 
French architecture, made at the opening of his career, while still 
a student with M. Leclerc, which gained for him, at the age of 
twenty, a medal of the third class. Four years later a medal of the 
second class was awarded to him for drawings made in Rome, Sicily^ 
and Magna G-roecia, including a remarkable view of the city and thea- 
tre of Taormina, during the representation of a play. Besides these, 
ho exhibited a restoration of Trajan's Forum, a view of the arcade 
of the Tuileries in its original •estate, and other works, for which he 
received a first-class medal in 1855\ and again in 1878. 

He also executed from his own drawings and sketches, aided by his 
wonderful memory, three remarkable maps of the Maritime Alps, one 
topographical, one geological, and one showing the roads, houses, and 
villages ; and, at a later period, prepared and published a military 
map of the works «rected during the siege of Paris, accompaaied by a 
text. 

These drawings and sketches Were made with a facility and precision 
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indicating a perfect clearness of conception, and a command of hand 
which was the result of almost incessant practice. The working- 
drawings and details needed for the execution of his designs were also 
almost entirely made by his own hand, and many of them were exe» 
cuted upon the works under the eyes of the workmen. Measures 
have been taken to collect and preserve such of these as can now be 
recovered. 

For these literary and artistic labors were not his only nor his chief 
Occupation. During almost the whole of these forty years he was 
engaged in the active practice of his profession ; not indeed to any 
great extent in the planning and execution of new buildings, but in the 
designing and carrying out of a series of restorations, in the course of 
which a chief part of the most important monuments of mediaeval art 
in France passed under his hand. Beginning with the restoration of 
the Ste. Chapelle in the palace of St. Louis, in conjunction with MM. 
Lassus and Duban, and the restoration of the abbey church of Veze- 
lay, he undertook, in rapid succession, important works upon the 
abbey church of St. Denis, and upon the cathedrals, among others, of 
Paris, Amiens, Sens, Laon, Chalons sur Marne,* Lausanne, and Tou- 
louse. Much of this work, though called restoration, was entirely 
new, and its great excellence testifies to his powers of design. In 
original work, however, and in such pure inventions as form the illus- 
trations of the second volume of the Entretiens, he was not altogether 
so happy as where inspired, and to some extent controlled, by the exi- 
gencies of archaeological propriety. It is not unlikely that his facility 
of draughtsmanship served to supersede those slow processes which 
are needed for the perfecting of an ideal work, and that in this respect 
he suffered from the lack of that academic training which he so much 
decried. 

Vast and engrossing as were these various labors, they did not en- 
tirely occupy his time nor exhaust his spirit. His absolute conviction 
of the futility and error of the system of architectural instruction pur- 
sued at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts necessarily brought with it, in so 
eager a nature, a desire to improve the administration of the school, 
and to breathe into it a new life. The sympathetic appreciation of 
the Count de Nieuwerkerke, obtained for him, in 1863, an oppor- 
tunity of carrying into practice the reforms he had long desired. In 
November of that year appeared an imperial decree transferring 
the direction of the school from the Institute of France to the Min- 
ister of Fine Arts. Important changes were at the same time made 
in the system of administration, and M. Viollet-le-Duc was nomi- 
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nated Professor of the History of Art and Architecture. The merits 
of the new scheme were acrimoniously discussed in the journals and 
pamphlets of the day. But the questions at issue were not destined 
to be settled upon their merits. The sudden and arbitrary manner in 
which these changes had been made excited the loyal indignation of 
the students of the school, who, justly regarding the newly appointed 
professor as the chief cause of offence, refused to listen to instructions 
which, under other circumstances, they would have received with in- 
terest and respect. Moreover, the government, by a supplementary 
decree, issued in January, 1864, hastened to make such explanations 
and modifications as served, in his eyes, to deprive the new rules 
of all their value. He at once sent in his resignation, published 
under the name of Entretiens the discourses he had prepared for his 
classes, and proceeded to organize, in conjunction with his friend M. 
Trelat, a civil engineer of great intelligence, an independent school, 
in which the views he had so strenuously advocated should be syste- 
matically carried out. In this school, to which the name of ~Ecole Cen- 
trcde ct 'Architecture was given, he continued to. take an active interest, 
forming one of its board of governors, and preparing for its students, 
with his own hand, a series of examples for exercises in draughtsman- 
ship, which have since been published, of unusual interest and great 
technical excellence. He had also previously, for eight years, taken 
personal charge of the instruction in ornamental drawing in the Ecole 
ImpeViale du Dessin. 

It only remains to say that the range of his knowledge and skill 
was not limited to the art which he professed, nor even to the useful 
and ornamental arts ancillary to architecture, in which he constantly 
showed himself capable, not only of giving advice to his workmen, 
but of showing them with his own hands how best their work should 
be done. He seemed to understand everything, as one of his work- 
men expressed it, from astronomy to cooking. It is said that while 
the court of Louis Napoleon was at Compiegne, he was often sum- 
moned from his work at Pierrefonds to act as master of the revels, to 
contrive the scenic entertainments, arrange the music, design the cos- 
tumes, and paint the scenery. When the Empire fell, he devoted his 
powers and attainments to the service of his country, organizing a 
corps of civil engineers, auxiliary to the military arm. In this he 
held the office of lieutenant-colonel, and during the siege of Paris 
worked night and day, walking stick in hand, directing the repair of 
the works as they were destroyed by the enemy's fire. Upon the re- 
turn of peace, he for the first time began to take an active interest in 
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public affairs, ardently espousing the cause of the Republic, and writing 
constantly for the press, generally in the XIX Steele, a series of arti- 
cles upon public affairs, many of them directed against the Society of 
Jesus, in which his historical learning, literary skill, and firmness of 
conviction are alike conspicuous. His election as a member of the 
Municipal Council of Paris enabled him to take an active part in the 
administration of public business, and it is probable that, had his life 
been prolonged, he would presently have been returned to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

But as these new interests and duties, which already had seemed to 
draw him away from the field of his life's labors, were beginning to 
open before him a new career of usefulness and honor, death suddenly 
intervened. He died at his country-house in Lausanne, on the 17th 
of September, 1879. He was born in Paris, on the 27th of Janu- 
ary, 1814. 



Since the last Report the Academy has received an acces- 
sion of ten new members, as follows : four Resident Fellows, 
F. A. Gooch, N. D. C. Hodges, E. S. Wood, and W. L. Rich- 
ardson ; four Associate Fellows, J. W. Gibbs, Clarence King, 
A. S. Packard, Jr., and J. C. Watson ; two Foreign Honorary 
Members, Georg Curtius, in place of F. W. Ritschl, and Sir 
James F. Stephen, at large. On the other hand, in conse- 
quence of permanent removal from the State, Jules Marcou 
and Horatio R. Storer have abandoned their fellowship. 
The list of the Academy, corrected to the date of this Report, 
is hereto added. It includes 191 Resident Fellows, 95 As- 
sociate Fellows, and 72 Foreign Honorary Members. 



